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Erection or Mempers or Covunci. 


There will be no voting papers wanted this year, 
although they must, we suppose, be sent out in 
accordance with Bye-law III. May 16th was the 
last day for nomination of candidates. There were 
eight vacancies, and only eight men have been 
nominated. The following list will show the result : 


Retiring Members. Nominations. 


Lawson, A. Lawson, A. 
Locke, 8S. Locke, 8. 
Hartley, C. Hartley, C. 


Dewar, J. R. U. 
Pritchard, W. 
Barrett, W. F. 
Bower, W. Bower, W. 
Beddard, E. McCall, Jas. 


The Council remains therefore unaltered except 
that Principal McCall takes the place of Mr. Ed. 
Beddard. 

It would be instructive to know the reasons for 
this tranquil state of general contentment. It might 
be interesting to guess at some of them. As a con- 
tribution to the question we suggest (a) the over- 
shadowing predominence of the Carlisle cow case ; 
()) inability to find men willing to join the present 
Council; (c) the acknowledged superiority of our 
existing representatives; (d) absolute satisfaction 
with the state of the Body Corporate ; (e) utter in- 
difference as to who the members of Council are. 
Possibly there are other causes at work. 


Dewar, J. R. U. 
Pritchard, W. 
Barrett, W. F. 


Law anv Loeic. 


The benefits of both a veterinary and a legal 
training should afford their possessor higher powers 
of judging the aptness of an analogy or tbe happi- 
ness of a comparison than falls to the lot of a simple 
practitioner. Possibly, therefore, some of our 
readers may accept a criticism from Mr. W. F. 
Barrett without taking the trouble to verify his refer- 
ences. Just now we cannot afford to ignore any 
misrepresentation or to sit under the imputation of 
using ‘“inapt analogies” or of making ‘“ unbappy 
comparisons.”” A note of ours which appeared in 


such claim as Mr. Mettam made for the veterinarian 
was admitted by law to medical men. This was the 
sole use made of the reference. 

Mr. Barrett seriously imagined our statement was 
applied to the Carlisle case, and on that curious error 
based a criticism that—‘ it was perhaps the most 
inapt anology we ever penned.” He innocently 
devoted a paragraph to demonstrating its inaptness. 
Some day he will probably edify us with the startling 
information that the Dutch have occupied Holland. 
Any such analogy as that Mr. Barrett so acute'y de- 
tected would have heen an abominable insult to Mr. 
Hewson, and therefore we are bound to notice a matter 
| otherwise too simple save to smile at. 

If Mr. Barrett will read again with more care he 
will find that the mention of the two doctors referred 
to Mr. Mettam’s declaration and not to the Carlisle 
case. Such a gross blunder is inexcusable in a 
self-constituted critic, and demonstrates his incompe- 
tency for the office. 


OPINIONS AND THEIR Expression. 
Nothing is easier than to jump at an opinion un- 
less, perhaps, it be to give it crude and hasty 
expression. To form a correct opinion is by no 


means easy, and some men are mentally incapable of 
doing so. To express an opinion in intelligible 
language requires lucidity and some educatior—to 
express it clearly and not coarsely requires, in: 
addition, the instincts of a gentleman. 

According to the report published last week, of 
the Yorkshire V.M.S., some very remarkable 
opinions had been formed and they were expressed 
in still more remarkable language. One person 
described the evidence given by a professional man 
at Carlisle as ‘help to strangle his brother pro- 
fessional”’ and that given by his colleagues as 
‘‘pniling at the rope to finish their brother, ete.” 
Another speaker said—‘‘ The evidence for the prose- 
cution was the most deplorable exhibition that had 
ever taken place.”” It would be interesting to follow 
the psychology of these opinions. What facts or 
statements had impressed the speaker’s mind? How 
did they draw their inference? Was it their limited: 
vocabulary, their professional prejudices, or their 


the issue for May 6th contained a paragraph refer- 
ting solely to an opinion on the general rights of 
veterinary surgeons. Anyone—nearly anyone— 
reading it can see that it has no reference to the par- 
ticular case at Carlisle. We quoted an assertion of 
Mr. Mettam’s that—‘ Our independence, our very 
existence, dépends upon our unfettered action in the 
treatment of our patients etc.” To show the absur- 
dity of such a claim we remarked that—‘‘ two medi- 
cal men have in recent times been condemned to 


emotions which governed the method of expression ? 
It requires something more than physical strength to 
draw an inference, and we do not expect the im- 
possible from any man Jut a person who has been 
placed in a temporary position of official importance 
should at least be civil if he cannot be sensible. 

A third member of the Society proposed that a 
collective insult should be inflicted upon the men 
whose opinion he disagreed with. He urged that 
they were unfit to belong to the Society which he 
graced with his membership. Perhaps he was right, 


death for unfettered action in the treatment of their 
patients.”” Now veterinary surgeons cannot — 
More than the law allows the medical practitioner, | 
and our statement of fact proved conclusively that no ' 


and had the Society been represented by its three 
most loquacious members we should have accepted. 
his dictum without qualification. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


EXTENSIVE DISEASE OF THE SPLEEN IN 
A HORSE. 


By C. Dayus, M.R.C.V.8., Dorrington, Shrewsbury. 


I have thought that a brief description of the 
following case might prove of some little interest to 
the readers of your valuable journal. 

The subject was a hunter gelding about sixteen 
years cld, the property of Colonel Cotes, Pitchford 
Hall, near Shrewsbury, by whom he had been ridden 
for several seasons. My attention was first called to 
the case three months ago, the animal being observed 
to be slightly falling off in condition ; at this time 
there was little marked defiation from health, so a 
mild dose of physic was administered, and a little 
tonic medicine afterwards prescribed, the latter being 
continued for a few weeks. Notwithstanding which, 
the animal kept gradually growing worse, though 
feeding fairly well, and apparently suffering no pain. 
I now came to the conclusion that there existed 
organic mischief of some kind, but there were no 
special symptoms to enable me to locate it in a par- 
ticular organ, but upon an examination per rectum, 
I could now distinctly feel in the left hypcchondriac 
region, a hard substance which I thought might be a 
mesenteric tumour, although there was an entire 
absence of any colicky pains, but there was consider- 
able tendernes over tae spot, on external pressure 
being applied, and the animal, too, moved very stiffly 
on that side. The case was deemed to be utterly 
hopeless, therefore all treatment was discontinued, 
although I made one or two subsequent examinations 
which fully confirmed the opinion previously ex- 
pressed. The owner wisely gave his consent for the 
horse to be destroyed, whenever it suited my con- 
venience to be present, for the purpose of making a 
post-mortem examination ; this was carried out on 
the 1st May last, and revealed the fact that the 
tumour was a greatly enlarged and extensively diseased 
spleen, the weight of the viscus being exactly twenty 
pounds. The other organs of the body did not appear 
to be at all implicated in the change. I explained 
at the time to the owner, that the disease was tuber 
cular in character, and am pleased to say that 
this view has been corroborated by Professor M’Fad- 
we to whom | sent the specimen, and who after 

indly examining the same, pronounced the lesions 
to be typical of tuberculosis, and adding such cases 
were by no means s0 rare as was at one time supposed. 

I observe that Professor Williams in his excellent 
work on veterinary medicine doubts to some extent 
the possibility of detecting enlargement of the spleen 
per rectum. This case, I venture to think, establishes 
beyond doubt such possibility. 


VETERINARY APPOINTMENT.—We are glad to note the 
appointment, as veterinary inspector to the County 
Borough of Burnley, of Mr. John 8. Lloyd, M.R.C.V.S. 
The duties of the post are to act as veterinary surgeon 
to the Corporation, veterinary inspector upder the Con- 

ious Diseases (Animals) Act, and the Dairies and 
Milkshops Orders, and meat inspector. 


A NEW DISEASE IN DOGS. 


Having had some considerable amount of canine 
practice in Madras it was with a great deal of interest 
I read in The Veterinary Record about a new disease 
which has appeared amongst canines. The case I 
am going to describe leads me to conclude that this 
obscure malady is by no means confined to Great 
Britain. On the 5th inst. I received this letter from 
a client: ‘‘I send my terrier ‘‘ Whitey” for your in- 
spection. He is distinctly seedy, shaky, and shiver- 
ing and off his feed. Eyes all bleary. Kindly do the 
needful.”” On examining the dog I found the follow- 
ing symptoms : both eyes intensely purulent (so much 
so that pus was literally dribbling out, where it came 
from goodness knows) mouth foul smelling and ‘soapy 
saliva dribbling, sanguineolent rhinal discharge mixed 
with pus, frequent efforts to get rid of same; with 
nose hot and dry, head drooping, and neck rigid, 
back and loins arched, abdomen tucked up, animal 
moving about cautiously as if afraid of stepping out, 
groaning incessantly and in great pain, crying out 
when carried up, especially if pressure applied about 
the epigastric and sternal regions; eyes injected, 
feverish 103-2. 

Not having had a similar case before this I have 
not been able to diagnose it. As I receive The 
Veterinary Record somewhat late I subsequently read 
about similar cases in its pages. There is one 
peculiarity which I found has not been mentioned by 
Messrs. Cade and Taylor, viz., that of retention of 
urine. On finding that he had not urinated for two 
days and as many nights catheterism was resorted to, 
and a large quantity of urine drawn out. There was 
much accumulation of pus at the base of the erectile 
gland. Suspected dog to have bladder or kidney 
affection or to have had-a blow on those parts. 
Examination gave negative results. Urine brown- 
coloured with odour of fermented sugar. The tongue 
was coloured from the middle portion to the tip a 
blue-black colour like the tongue or a young calf. 

Treatment.—Warmly clothed, put into a hot bath 
twice a day, by way of general fomentation and to 
cleanse and open pores of skin ; orifices washed with 
weak astringent lotions, a stimulant mixture twice a 
day, a light oleaginous purgative the second day 
(which acted sufficiently) and catheterism every night 
for four days. Careful nursing and nutritious diet— 
eggs, broth, conjies, milk, beef tea etc. sparingly 
twice a day only. ; 

April 10th.—Animal much improved in breathing, 
and liberty given to move about ; goes about slowly, 
voided urine by himself. 

13th.--Animal runs about and eats solid food, wags 
his tail when spoken to. Meat diet and rice given, 
appetite good, and this night he was so active as to 
hunt for and kill a rat. 

15th.—A staphyloma appeared on the left cornea 
on the 12th. Washed and left it alone with boric 
and alum water. To-day it has appeared larger, a0 
a diffuse nebulous appearance exists surrounding de- 
pression, and puckering up of a portion of 
corner. 


From the above history I might infer that the 
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disease in question runs a specific course, from the 


absence of any marked medical treatment. All that. 
was done being careful and judicious nursing and 


diet of a nutritious and sloppy nature and assisting 


nature in keeping secretions and excretions free. One. 


peculiarity was spasm at the ischial bend of the 
urethra, such as to take some time before the passage 


was made for the first time; and the subsequent 


lesions on the cornea being the usual sequel of a 


| 

_and pectoral regions as well as spasm of the urethra 
epiglottis, preventing free deglutition may _possi- 
bly point to nerve lesions. The dog is still with me, 
1s quite attached and as lively as ever, though a bit 
emaciated. Internal tonics and stimulants to cornea 
is what is being given now. Is this distemper of the 
gastric form ? 

W. Ronerrson, V.S., G.B.V.C. 
199, Mount Road, Madras, India. 


specificdebilitating disease. The rigidity of the sternal 


April 19th. 


NEW TRACHEOTOMY TUBE. 


The above illustration represents a new form of 
tracheotomy tube, which Messrs. Arnold and Sons 
have made for me, and one which I have found to 
answer every purpose. 

Its advantages are simplicity, lightness and effect. 
It is made in two parts as shown in drawing, and is 
so easy of insertion that it can be removed and 


cleaned by the most ignorant. It is also provided 
with flanges which effectually keep the growth of 
proud flesh back, which generally accumulates more 
or less and causes trouble. 

It is made in three different sizes in length 1, 1}, 
and 14, and two different sizes in bore 1 and 14, and 
of a metal which does not corrode or oxidise. 

The manufacturers and patentees are Messrs. 
Arnold and Sons, West Smithfield, London. 

Joun Coteman, M.R.C.V.S. 


IMPROVED TOOTH FORCEPS. 


I have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of 
the veterinary profession an improved pair of molar 
tooth forceps, made for me by Mr. C. H. Huish, of 
8, Fisher Street, London, W.C. 

The forceps in question are analogous in outline to 
Santy’s, with the marked exception that the jaws are 
locked on to the tooth to be extracted by means of a 
screw through the lower third of the handles, the 
leverage being obtained by either of the two different 
size nuts screwed on at the neck and placed on the 
anterior tooth. 

In using Santy’s forceps I have experienced a 
difficulty not only in keeping the brace which secures 


the handles in its proper position (the latter not being 


serrated) but also in getting an assistant to properly 
place the fulcrum in position. With the above 
instrument, all this trouble and annoyance is obvia- 
ted, rendering the extraction a simple matter. It has 
fallen to my lot during the last few years to have 
some serious dental cases, and I have been surprised 
to find how few of our members have even attempted 
the removal of a permanent molar tooth, probably 
from the fact that the dental instruments at our com- 
mand are few and far between. I have impressed on 
the makers the desirability of placing them on the 
market at a reasonable figure, and I am certain any 
V.S. having a tooth to remove will find the forceps 
everything that is claimed for them.—Yours 


faithfully, 
Hull. W. Lonenurst, M.R.C.V.5. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue Herepitry or 


Hauser instituted a number of experiments be- 
tween 1892 and 1896, in order to determine the im- 
portant question ‘‘to what extent hereditary trans- 
mission of tuberculosis took place with commencing 
and possibly localised, or at least only slightly tuber- 
-culous parents.” 

The experimental animals were infected as follows. 
Some were injected in the apex of the lung with an 
extremely dilute emulsion of tubercle bacilli; and 
some with freshly obtained tuberculous tissue inserted 
in the upper portion of the thorax. Tuberculous 
tissue was also placed in the abdominal cavities of 
two animals to facilitate an eventual infection of the 
genital organs. Copulation took place amongst the 
tuberculous animals 14 t& 48 days after they were 
infected, and the males were removed as soon as the 
females showed signs of pregnancy. The young 
animals were removed at the conclusion of the nurs- 
ing period, isolated, and left alive for at least one 
year. In all 30 hereditary tainted young animals 
were obtained, 12 rabbits, and 18 guinea pigs. Both 
the parents of the rabbits were tuberculous, and 14 
of the guinea pigs had a tuberculous father, whilst 
4 were born of mothers infected during pregnancy ; 
but only one of the latter was affected with tubercu- 
losis of tbe liver, mesenteric, and retro-peritoneal 
glands ; yet, in this instance, not a trace of tubercular 
lesions could be found in the mother. The accept- 
ance of a hereditary transmission by the tubercular 
father was inexplicable, on account of the singular 
localisation of the tubercular lesions. The author 
considers that this animal was infected by means of 
its food, especially as the animal attendant was the 
subject of advanced tuberculosis. 

Not a single positive result of undoubted heredi- 
tary tuberculosis was obtained with these experi- 
ments, even the second generation born of animals 
with tuberculous parents, produced entirely normal 
young, for in none of 25 obtained under such condi- 
tions could tubercular lesions be detected. The 
hereditary transmission of tubercle bacilli is there- 
fore, at all events, of rarer occurrence with mild 
forms of localised tuberculosis, than with the hitherto 
established investigations obtained entirely with 
advanced and generalized tuberculosis. 

The author gives a synopsis of the many theories 
recorded concerning the transmission of tuberculosis, 
also a tabulated arrangement of all the respective 
observations and experimental investigations. 
According to Hauser the theory of the bacillary 
transmission of tubercuiosis lacks not alone a suffi- 
cient foundation but appears, according to many 
important positive observations, absolutely incon- 
sistent. 

W. Kempner, (Berlin). 

Hauser, Zur Vererbung der Tuberculose (Pathol. 
Anatom. Institut. Erlangen) Dtsch. Arch. f. Klin Méd. 
Bad, ux. 1898, p. 221. 

B. 


| 
ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To the Fellows and Members of 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeon. 


Gentlemen, 

Having been again nominated as a candidate for 
one of the vacant seats at the Council Board, I beg 
to solicit your support and vote in the coming election. 
—I am, gentlemen, yours sincerely. 

James McCatu. 

Glasgow, 16th May, 1899. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday 
night, the 4th inst., at the Royal College of Veterina 
Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. Mr. J. Sutcliffe 
Hurndall, the President, occupying the chair. There 
were present :—Messrs. Butters, Roots, Dowell, Samp- 
son, McCormack, Stainton, Slocock, Gostling, Clapp, 
Walpole, Wright, Porch, Savournin, Perryman, Stroud, 
Harrison, Payne, Smith, Hunting, Humphrey, Clarke, 
Whitlamsmith, Rowe, May, Phillips, Rogerson, Mac- 
queen, Barrett, Col. Durrant, and Col. Rayment ; and 
two visitors. 

On the motion of Mr. Hunting, seconded by Mr. Porch, 
the minutes of the preceding meeting were taken as read. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend were read from 
Major R. Moore, A.V.D., and Mr. Trevor Spencer. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Jas. BAXTER was nominated by Mr. J. Sutcliffe 
Hurndall, Professor Hobday, and Mr. W. S. Mulvey, for 
election as a Fellow of the Society. } 

The following gentlemen, nominated at a previous 
meeting, were then unanimously elected Fellows of the 
Society: Mr. W. Murts, Mr. Bertranp L. SECKER, 
Mr. Louts Barrett, and Vet.-Lieut. A.V.D. 


SPECIMENS. 


Mr. H. G. Simpson sent particulars of a case of 
“foetal dystokia” with photographs. (This appeared in 
our pages last week. p. 671-73.) 
Major Puriuirs : A horse in the riding school a day 
or two back,in going over the jumps caught its fore foot 
onarod. The horse was a gelding 7 years of age. It 
was found there was a fracture of the os suffraginis ; 
such a fracture as Ihave never seen before. The bone 
_ fractured into nearly 100 pieces, of which I have 75 

ere 

I have another case tu bring to your notice. This 
was a horse in draught in the Woolwich Arsenal. It 
took fright at something and bolted. It came in 
collision with a trolley loaded with iron and in its en- 
deavour to leap over the trolley the off hind leg of the 
animal came in violent contact with the vehicle severely 
injuring the leg from the hock downward. The horse 
was removed to the infirmary, but I could not satis- 
factorily diagnose the case. There was an undoubted 
fracture but I could not locate it. The animal was put 
in slings for about 9 weeks and then destroyed. It was 
found that the outer condyle of the femur was fractured 


in several places. The top of the tibia must have been 
severely contused, ossification taking place. 
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Mr. Burrers: The specimen forwarded by Mr. Simp- 
son 1s very interesting and I think the thanks of this 
meeting are due to him for the trouble he has taken in 
bringing same under notice. Seconded by Mr. Slocock 
and 

Mr. Porcu: I should like to propose a vote of thanks 
to Major Phillips for so kindly submitting these speci- 
mens to the meeting. We frequently have cases of 
fracture, but as he says, it is not always easy to locate 
thesame. This was duly seconded and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN : The next item on the agenda is the 
further discussion of Mr. Barrett’s paper, “The Sale of 
Horses considered from a Legal Standpoint,” but as Mr. 
Barrett is at present out of the room, it would perhaps 
be as well toask Mr. Clapp to read his paper on “ Dock. 
ing,” which he so kindly deferred reading at a previous 
meeting. 


“DOCKING.” 
By A. H. Crapp, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and gentlemen,—The paper I have the 
honour of reading is upon the ever debatable question cf 
“docking”: a subject alike interesting to veterinary 
surgeons, horse owners and the public in general. [ will 
not suppose that all here present will find themselves in 
complete accord with my views, but if my reading is 
productive of wholesome discussion my principal object 
will be accomplished. 

It isa curious fact that those who are not immediately, 
by which I mean actually, concerned are the first and 
loudest to denounce the system or practice of docking ; 
and there are some who do not hesitate to describe the 
act as “ wanton mutilation,” as unnecessary as it is cruel. 
I shall endeavour to show that in docking there is no 
cruelty if performed by a skilled hand, and that the 
practice is rendered a necessity in regard to the safety of 
the public—-a consideration far greater than our fees. 

Before explaining the operation of docking it would be 
well to consider what is meant by the word “cruelty.” 
It is a term used, I take it, to express the infliction of 

rievous pain without a legitimate object either existing 
in truth or honestly believed in. Is this then a term to 
be applied to the practice of docking, which has for its 
aima number of considerations, and in particular the 
lessening of danger both to the public and the driver by 
a better contiol over the animal? I will not say that 
there is no pain caused by docking, but properly per- 
formed such pain is greatly reduced. It is >ften neces- 
sary to inflict even great pain to obtain a beneficial re- 
sult. Would this be cruelty? No, for what is or is not 
cruelty must depend upon the consideration for which the 
act is performed and the skill of the operator. But so 
long as unqualified men are permitted to dock and 
publish their ignorance in drastic language of the method 
adopted, so long will the act be regarded as inhuman. 
And it behoves every member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to bring every check to bear upon 
the opportunities given to the “man in the street,” so- 
called, to dock a horse for a paltry fee and without regard 
to the unnecessary pain the animal is made to suffer in 
consequence. 

By “docking ’ we understand the removal of a portion 
of the tail by amputation. Docking became general in 
England about the time of Charles II, and was then per- 
formed with the idea of making the animal’s back 
stronger. This is of course absurd. The domestic 
animals that are subjected to this this operation are 
horses, sheep, and dogs. . 

Let us for a moment consider the anatomical struc- 
ture of the tail, say that of the horse. The bones of the 
tail--the coccygeal vertebra—number from 15 to 18. 
The vertebree gradually diminish in thickness from first 
to last, and are united by ligamentous fibres spread over 


their surfaces. The muscles of the tail are very power- 
ful and consist of four pairs. They are: the erector- 
coccygis which elevates the tail and pulls it on one side ; 
the depressor coccygis, which depresses the tail and ins 
clines it to one side ; the curvator coceygis, which also 
inclines the tail to one side ; and the compressor coccygis 
which entirely depresses it. The blood supply is derived 
from the internal iliac arteries, or really from the lateral 
sacral artery, and consists of the lateral and middle 
coccygeal arteries. These vessels give off numerous 
branches which supply the muscles and integuments. 
The veins go to form the lateral sacral which assists in 
the formation of the internal iliac vein. There are six 
or seven pairs of nerves, given off directly from the 
terminal portion of the spinal cord. The hairs clothing 
this appendage are the strongest and longest of the body 
and constitute “the tail.” 

The next point worthy of consideration is the use 
of the tail in its natural state. In the horse its chief 
use is to assist the panniculus carnosus in the removal 
of flies and other winged insects that irritate from the 
surface of the body. In the sheep its use is also to dis- 
perse flies, and in the ewe to afford protection as a cover- 
ing to the genital opening and udder. In the dog it is 
believed to act as a rudder during progression, a value 
which has been attributed to the horse's tail, but which 
should be accepted with caution. 

I will now pass on to the operation of “docking.” It 
is performed as follows: the horse is placed in a loose 
box or stall with a blinker bridleon ‘The hair of the 
tail is taken back and tied up to the point at which 
amputation is to be performed, which should always be a 
joint. Thelength of tail amputated varies, but usually 
from four to eight inches is removed. The hair is next 
removed immediately behind that point and a tight 
ligature applied. I have always found it advisable to 
leave the ligature on the tail for some time before the 
operation as I consider it numbs the parts and thus 
lessens pain. The actual amputation is performed by 
means of a instrument, termed the docking machine, 
which is familiar to all and therefore needless of des- 
cription. The twitch is then applied and a front foot 
held up ; the operator stands on the near side, places the 
tail, which is firmly held by an assistant, in the recep- 
tacle of the machine, and bya pan downward move- 
ment of the upper handle of the instrument quickly 
severs the part. ee 

The next step is to allay hemorrhage. This is 
usually performed by means of a searing iron specially 
made for the purpose. Care should be taken not to use 
the iron too hot, and it is as well to apply a sufficient 
quantity of resin to the stump to act asa film. | 
myself do not think the application of the actual 
cautery a necessity, and consider that such treatment 
greatly increases the suffering of the patient. In most 
cases if the ligature is properly applied very little heemor- 
rhage, if any, ozcurs. Some practitioners simply apply a 
compress of iodoform and cotton wool to the stump. The 
ligature should he left on from six to eight hours, 

Another method of amputation sometimes resorted to 
is by means of a scalpel, flaps of skin being left and 
afterwards brought together with sutures over the bone. 
This method is doubtless the more surgical and neat, but 
nevertheless the more painful. Some practitioners 
inject a solution of cocaine into the tail before operating. 

The common practice is to allow the horse to wor 
almost immediately after this operation, but I think 
common sense should dictate the inadvisability of such 
a proceeding. I think that the animal should be rested 
until the operation wound has healed, which should be 
dressed daily with antiseptics. I apply a mixture of one 
part of iodoform and three of boracic acid, twice daily. 
Perhaps such after treatment may be considered unneces- 
sary, but I hold that this operation as well as any other 
should be carried out in a scientific manner. If all 
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veterinary surgeons would insist that the wounded dock 
requires much the same treatment as an amputated 
human finger, this operation would not be looked upon 
in the unfavourable light that it is at the present time. 
I have never found any difficulty in persuading my 
clients to allow the horse to rest until the wound has 
healed. By such treatment one certainly renders this 
operation more humane, a point which ought to receive 


_ every attention. 


Respecting the age at which this operation should be 
performed. Some foals are docked shortly after birth 
and | should certainly uphold such practice if one could 
definitely destine the future use of the foal, as docking 
at that age is far less painful than when performed on 
an adult. However the question of indiscriminate dock- 
ing by such — naturally arises. I do not see why 
colts, now that castration is largely performed in the 
standing position, could not be docked if necessary at the 
same time. I certainly advocate that all horses should 
be docked before three years old, as far as is possible. 
You may doubtless remegever the unsuccessful prosecu- 
tion of the R.S.P.C.A. as to the cruelty of docking foals 
a few days after birth. The case | refer to was tried in 
East Yorkshire in July, 1889, and is recorded in The 
Veterinary Record, vol. ii., No. 55. 

‘The operation of docking has been greatly discussed in 
our daily newspapers, and unfortunately in some of these 
the operation, by the description given, is made to appear 
far worse than it really is. One such description is as 
follows, and is taken from The Star, of October, 1898 :— 
Under the heading of “The Wanton Mutilation of 
Animals” the following words are used: “For the 
benefit of the uninitiated (of which the writer was ap- 
panels himself one) it may be explained that the 

orse’s tail is docked thus: The tail is tied round at the 
third joint with a piece of cord, made as tight as two 
men can pull it. The tail is chopped off between the 
third and fourth joint with a knife struck by a heavy 
hammer. The bleeding stump is seared with a hot 
iron.’ x 

Such a description is liable to represent docking as an 
operation of the cruellest type, and certainly when per- 
formed in this manner should be regarded as a decided 
act of cruelty. 

It is such descriptions as these that a certain body of 
people seem to cling to, and who are bigoted and ignorant 
enough to maintain that docking cannot be anything but 
an act of cruelty, but I will guarantee to prove to any 
such person by ocular demonstration that such is not the 
case, further that in some cases docking is of the utmost 
necessity and a perfectly humane act. 

Next a few words respecting the sequels sometimes 
following docking. They are excessive hemorrhage and 
tetanus. Fortunately I have never been troubled by 
either, and I maintain that if the operation is performed 
in a skilful manner and ordinary antiseptic precautions 
used, both with regard to the treatment of the wound 
and the animal’s surroundings, they seldom occur. In 
the case of tetanus following docking, it is the usual 
practice to further amputate a portion of the tail. I 
think this is open to a deal of question as to its advisa- 
bility, as by the time the symptoms of tetanus are exhi- 
bited the circulation of the toxin generated by the 
bacillus has become general and is not confined to the 
stump. . 

Occasionally docking has to be performed as a ¢cura- 
tive measure. I refer to that condition of disease of the 
coccygeal vertebra, usually brought about through 


injury. 
Belore passing from docking of the horse, I should like 
to say a few words respecting “nicking.” This practice 
consists in the destruction by incision of the muscles on 
the under surface of the tail, and is done with the idea 
of making the tail “cock up” so as to give the animal a 
smarter appearance. This, in my opinion, is a most 


cruel and unnecessary act, and cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

The usual manner of docking sheep is as follows: The 
tail is amputated at the second or third joint with a 
sharp knife, and some astringent powder dusted on the 
stump to allay hemorrhage. It 1s usually performed a 
few days after birth, sometimes when the animal is three 
or four months old. Some amputate the tail, placed on 
a block, with a red hot iron. 

Dogs are docked by applying a ligature and amputa- 
ting behind this with a sharp knife, struck sharply by a 
oe Laymen often bite off the tail a few days after 

irth. 

I will now pass to the most important part of my 

per, viz., the question as to the necessity of docking. 
This involves a consideration of the class of horse and 
the work required, and one cannot argue this question 
satisfactorily without fully considering these points. 
This raises the question: Can the undocked horse be 
used in all instances without risk ? 

I certainly do not agree with indiscriminate docking, 
by which I understand unnecessary docking. In many 
instances this practice is resorted to merely for fashion’s 
sake, and there are many well-known horsey men who 
uphold the practice for this reason alone. It may be 
that a docked horse has a smarter appearance, but I do 
not think this is a sufficient consideration to justify the 
practice. If, however, it renders the animal more con- 
trolable, as in the case of castration, then must it be re- 
garded as necessary. 

The only class of horse I think should be docked are 
light horses used for driving purposes, they being the 
most hable to getting the tail over the reins. There are 
many I know who ridicule snch an argument and would 
probably say that if you can’t drive a horse without let- 
ting him get his tail over the reins " ought not to 
drive at all ; but it should be remembered that all per- 
sons in charge of horses are not professional coachmen. 
I have frequently seen accidents occasioned through 
the animal getting the reins under his tail, and can my- 
self testify to the difficulty in releasing them when once 
in that position. It might be maintained that a docked 
horse can still get the reins under the tail. Admitted, 
but in such a case I should say the reins were held in a 


horses being quite unmanageable in harness before being 
docked becoming easily manageable afterwards. 

In the case of trotters, docking is not necessary as the 
driver sits immediately behind the horse and holds the 
reins, one in each hand, also in many instances their 
tails are tied. , 

It will thus be seen by driving a docked horse the 
danger of an accident is largely diminished. ‘ 

Another class of horse, viz., hunters, has more than its 
share in,the discussion, and some very interesting 
correspondence has appeared on this subject in Ze Daily 
Mail, The Field, and other papers by gentlemen, several 
of whom are well known in hunting circles. The chief 
reasons put forward in favour of the practice of docking 
hunters seem to be that if not docked they are liable to 
mud-fever, and that the long tails make it uncomfortable 
for the rider and his friends by switching the mud an 
dirt about. I would strongly advise gentlemen afraid of 
mud and dirt not to hunt, there are other ways of 
acquiring both in the hunting field. I cannot believe 
that such arguments are put forward seriously, but that 
the real reason is appearance sake. Such being the case 
this question in regard to hunters must at once be dis- 
‘missed as unnecessary. If, however, by docking @ hun- 
ter he would bec me better able to face a jump, oF — 
surefooted, then by all means dock him ; but up ye » 
ore ye I have never heard of a sportsman who has attri 

uted either of these benefits to docking. 4 

I was very pleased to see the decision of the Comet 


of the Royal Agricultural Society, viz. “That at an 


santos manner. There are, I believe, instances of © 
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after the Maidstone meeting of 1899 no foals with 
docked tails be allowed to be exhibited at the Society’s 
country meetings, that at and after the meeting of 1900 
the same shall apply to yearlings as well as foals ; and 
that at and after the meeting of 1901 to two year’s also.” 
Unfortunately, as you all know, at the next meeting of 
the Council this resolution was thrown out. I should 
certainly agree that all horses entered in shows must be 
undocked, except those entered in driving classes. 

Another reason given in support of docking is that of 
cleanliness, and the holders OF this argument seem to 
have no medium between a sweeping tail and a docked 
one. If the tail is properly trimmed up to, or just below 
the end of the dock, I think that the matter of cleanli- 
ness - both docked and undocked, might be classed as 
equal. 

Yet another argument in support of docking is that it 
makes the animal more saleable. The only reason I 
think for this is that the eye of the public has become 
accustomed to seeing docked horses, and not that the 
docked horse is actually of more value. If it became 
general for horses to be sent to sale yards undocked, as 
now-a-days a good many are, I do not think the horse 
market would in any way suffer. 

It has heen asserted by some that docking is merely 
performed for gain, and that the only justification for 
this operation is gain. That there is just as much right 
in docking as in firing, blistering, castration, or any 
other painfal operation which is performed with the idea 
of increasing the animal’s value. I take it that the word 
gain, as used in this sense, implies not only to increas 


ing the value of the horse but also to the putting of | 


money into the veterinary surgeon’s pocket, and that so 
long as we can get a fee for docking, continue to dock, 
whether necessary or not. 

I must admit that as things are at present we must 
often perform this operatién for our clients unnecessarily, 
as if we refused we should doubtless lose their custom, 
but I think I am safe in saying that there are numbers 
of gentlemen of our profession who would prefer to re- 
frain from unnecessarily docking, 

How anyone can contrast Rides with firing and 
blistering [ cannot understand. The latter, I believe, 
are usually performed to alleviate suffering by counter- 
irritation.. One might just as well say that to apply 
mustard or blister to the throat, chest or sides in respira- 
tory troubles is done for gain and not as a curative 
measure. Unnecessary firing and blistering I strongly 
condemn, but when performed for the alleviation of 
suffering we cannot but justify ourselves in its practice. 
There are necessary and unnecessary operations, but it 
will be sufficient to confine our attention to the former 
and discard the latter. 

With regard to the docking of dogs, it is neediess for 
me to say after my forerunning remarks, that | consider 
the practice wholly unnecessary and therefore cruel, and 
am pleased to say that the practice is fast dying out. 

As regards sheep, however, this operation is necessary 
from a sanitary point of view. On referring to Steel on 
the sheep, I tind he says: “It (docking) is generally 
resorted to as a routine sanitary measure, for the organ 
When retained accumulates filth and may become so 
matted down by dried fecal matter in diarrhoea and 
dysentery as to cause retention of the feces through 
obstruction, also its dirty state may attract the fly.” — 

_ These remarks I thoroughly agree with, and consider 
it a necessity in these animals. 

n conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to sum up my re- 
marks in these few words : That if by the operation of 
docking, performed skilfully and with as little infliction 
of pain as possible, and by qualified men only, we can 
render an animal more serviceable an 


kind let it be regarded as necessary, but if for no other | 
Treason than as a curative measure let it be regarded as | 


such. It only now remains for me to say that I trust you 


will find in my paper some points for an interesting and 
instructive discussion. 

Permit me, Mr. President and gentlemen, to express 
my appreciation of the patient hearing you have 
given me. 

Discussion. 

The CuarrMAN: We shall now be glad to hear any 
remarks on this subject. I hope you will show your 
appreciation of the trouble Mr. Clapp has taken in 
writing his paper by joining freely in the discussion. 
The subject is an interesting one both to the profession 
and others, and I trust no uncertaia sound will go forth 
from a Society like this. 

Mr. Dowe-v: I think Mr. Clapp has wrongly named 
his paper. It should be “ Against Docking,” I consider. 
With regard to docking hunters, Mr. Clapp says a man 
who does not want to get dirty should not go hunting, 
but I can’t quite see the point of this. Iam of opinion 
that if Mr. Clapp had to ~ with a long-tailed horse he 
would soon tind out the inconvenience, and get it docked 
as soon as possible. With reference to what the Zhe 
Star said about docking, the process they describe 
applies (although of course not as far as the “ hammer” 
is concerned) to docking sheep, but certainly not to 
horses. 

Major Puriurrs: I think what we as a profession ought 
to do is to set our faces against the fashion of docking. 
It is as much a “fashion” as the way we dress, or ladies 
wear their hair. As regards hunters, surely the hair can 
be clipped short enough to avoid dirt being splashed up. 
It seems to me that the fashion is to dock hunters more 
than driving horses. I cannot see the use of it. With 
reference to ’bus horses, it is most painful to see the 
way in which these animals are docked. I have -often 
seen the poor brutes in their stables stamping and very 
uncomfortable for the want of a little tail. I think the 
only justification for docking is in the case of draught 
horses which are worked in vehicles where the drivers 


sit low, so that the reins would easily get under the tail, 
and probably cause serious accidents. I fail to see 
where the general utility of docking comes in when 
you can use the scissors to shorten the hair when 
necessary. 

Col. Rayment: I think I understood Mr. Clapp to 
say he did not see the use of re-docking in the case of 
tetanus. If I remember rightly the infection is generally 
local. If you destroy the bacillus altogether you more 
or less remove the source of the toxin. I think I should 
re-dock myself in such a case, as I don’t see how the 
toxin 1s to multiply itself in the system if there is no 
bacillus there. [ agree with Major Phillips—I used to 
drive a low trap—it was my misfortune to own a pony 
which had an abominable habit of getting his tail over the 
reins. I think horses driven in that class of trap should 
be docked. As far as hunters are concerned I have not 
had much experience in this country, but have ridden un- 
docked Arabs and never got splashed. j 

Mr. Porcu : In the first place; as regards putting a 
ligature round the tail. J certainly approve of using a 
ligature, but not keeping it on several hours previous to 
operating. J prefer putting it on just before the animal 


several hundreds of horses. 
d useful to man- | iron that the tail heals without any trouble whatever, 


is docked, and taking it off immediately afterwards. I 
fail to see how it can lessen the pain in any way to have 


the ligature on some time before docking—I think 


rather it would increase same. There must be a great 
deal of pain from the ligature itself which compresses 


the tissues. As to stopping hemorrhage, I agree with 


the searing iron, although perhaps it does not, look quite 
so scientific as the other method. In my opinion there 
is nothing so successful as hot iron. and I have docked 
I find in using the hot 


and I have never had one bad case. I have seen a case 
of tetanus following the operation, but fortunately it was 
not a horse which I ducked myself. As to resting horses 
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after docking, I don’t think this is at all necessary, un- 
less you are going to put them into a trap several inches 
too short so that their tails will rub against the dash. 
As far as an omnibus is concerned, the horse does not 
touch anything and probably suffers less than he would 
do in the stable where he would be liable to rub his tail 
against the wall or sides of his stall. If we had to rest 
every horse that was docked it would mean keeping some 
I do not think it necessary to 
dock hunters, but harness horses should be docked. I 
do not know of anything more likely to cause an accident 
than when a horse gets his tail over the reins. Major 
Phillips made reference to the fly pest, and I quite agree 
with him that flies are a great source of trouble to 
horses, but I do not see that leaving the tail undocked 
would make matters any better in this respect, unless 
indeed the tail was allowed to grow so that it almust 
touched the ground, when it would probably be of some 
service in brushing the flies off. 

Mr. Samson : [ thoroughly agree with many of the 
practical remarks made by Mr. Porch. I should be very 
sorry to leave a ligature on for any length of time, and 
think it would be a most dangerous course to take. I 
much prefer the old plan of docking—-it is necessary of 
course to get the joint and use proper care. [ don’t 
think a horse need be rested after the operation. Ger- 
tainly docking may be a fashion, so is castration-—in 
Paris I believe they castrate very few animals. I 
should like Mr. Clapp to explain how long tails produce 
mud fever. No doubt docking causes a good deal of 
pain, as also do other operations which we perform, but it 
1s time the veterinary profession put its foot down on 
some of these fads which are brought forward by those 
who know very little about the subject. I suppose there 
have always been cranks and + see will be. The 
R.S.P.C.A. has to get its contributions in and conse- 
> apd must bring these things before the public. I 
think we should strongly object to the proceedings 
which the Royal Society so frequently institute, and put 
it on record that docking, although painful, is a neces- 
sity in a great many cases, in order to obviate accidents, 
etc. 

Mr. Stocock : I wish to thank Mr. Clapp first of all 
for bringing this paper before the Society. I think it is 
a question which should be freely discussed by all 
veterinary surgeons I uphold and Lilinve in docking 
with discretion. I do dock, have docked, and hope to 
continue to dock. I don’t uphold the action of the 
Royal Society, and I think it is time we understood one 
another. As to the operation, I look upon it as a very 
simple one, and, if carried out skillfully by a veterinary 
surgeon, one that need not delay a horse a day’s work. 
One little wrinkle which I have learnt is to put a good 
strong man at the end of the tail and let him pull and 
pull hard. The joint is thus stretched, and after the 
severance is effected you get very little hemorrhage. I 
usually ligature the tail, use the ordinary dockiag knife 
and searing iron, and believe there is very little pain. 
As to the actual necessity, of course this is a very 
large question. In many cases it is necessary. If you 
dock young animals at « few weeks old, I think you dock 
indiscriminately. The animal perhaps grows up as a 
type of a horse that does not require docking, ind you 
cannot put his tail on again. A docked colt may do very 
well for a time, having a fluffy coat provided by nature. 
You grass him and when he becomes a yearling you will 
see that he will stand still while the undocked yearlings 

ahead. I have docked hackneys a few days old, but 
the next one I[ dock will be operated upon when he comes 
off grass. If a stallion he will be docked at 14 years, and 
if a mare when she comes to work. Take a horse—a 
weight-carrying horse—and let him have his nitural tail 
and mane, and | don’t think you wouldsthink much of 
him, but dock the animal and I believe you would ad- 
mire him. Suppose a farmer breeds a horse and asks 


you to dock him. You believe that the value of the 
horse would be greatly increased by docking—don’t you 
think you would be acting in your client’s interests to 
dock the animal? As to the use of the tail in hunters [ 
believe to a certain extent it acts as arudder. One re- 
mark on the docking of lambs. Being a farmer’s son [ 
have seen many sheep and lambs docked, and in my 
early days often assisted in the operation. You catch the 
lamb on the run and slip the knife underneath the tail 
which is easily severed. There is very little hzemorrhage. 
I never saw a lamb bleed to any extent. A sheep’s tail 
may be some use to it, but I never saw a sheep use its 
tail for brushing the flies off. 

Mr. Huntrne: There is very little one can add to 
what has already been said on this subject. Most of 
us have our own notions and probably differ on some 
points. Still, I don’t know that there is any harm in 
difference of opinion. First of all as to the detinition of 
cruelty! Is docking cruel, or not! I accept the defini- 
tion given by Mr. Clapp that “Cruelty is the infliction of 
pain without justification.” I also agree that there is 
pain in docking. We acknowledge that there is some 
pain, but we say that it is very little. Mr. Clapp made 
use of the expression that he would show anybody by 
“ocular demonstration ” that there was very little pain. 
Of course we have all heard of the horse which is said to 
have gone on feeding during the operation. I have been 
told of a horse trying to feed after a round shot had 
gone through its jaws. There are hundreds of cases of 
horses suffering agonies of pain without showing any 
signs whatever. Mr.Clapp says there are six or seven 
nerves in the tail. Weall know that there are several 
nerves although perhaps not quite sure as to the exact 
number, and it is certain that the cutting of same must 
be attended with pain. Of the two methods of stopping 
hzemorrhage which have been referred to [ think there 
is no doubt that the actual cautery is most effective. The 
advantage is that you can put your horse to work at once, 
the disadvantage is that it is painful. As to docking 
fouls— this opens up the whole question of justification. 
Other speakers have agreed that there are some _ horses 
which should never be docked at all. And here I would 
venture to suggest that justification cannot be claimed 


for the operation merely because it is performed by a | 


veterinary surgeon. With all respect to the profession, I 
say there are others who are as well able to perform it 
as many of us. If another man can do it as well as we 
can let us get rid of the idea that only members of our 
own profession can perform it without cruelty, for it 
suggests some other reason that has not been mentioned. 
As to the class of horse which should be docked, I think 
there is some justification for docking harness horses. A 
dealer gets perhaps 20 carriage horses home together. 
They are put in a row, and unless he is a very strict 
church-goer he docks them on a Sunday. We will allow 
that they are skillfully done. I say he is justified in 
docking the lot if by sc doing he prevents one or two 
kicking and perhaps doing serious damage. I think, how- 
ever, that fully ninety per cent. of the horses in this 
country are docked without any justification whatever. 
There is absolutely no justification for omnibus horses 
being docked. any of these horses have extremely 
short docks, and it is a remarkable coincidence that 
about the same time that short docks becam2 fashionable 
the omnibus companies introduced glass windows in the 
fronts of their vehicles. Whether this was to give 
passengers a better view of the horses’ hind quarters or 
not [ don’t know. Whatever the reason it was very 
noticeable. I can see no earthly reason for docking 
omnibus horses seeing that the reins are held about four 
feet above the horses. : , 
Mr. Sampson mentioned ’bus horses and immediatel 
ualified the statement by reterring to the “leaders. 

think if any horse requires docking most. certainly a 
“leader” does, as he most easily gets a rein under his 
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tail. As to hunters I see no reason at all why they 
should be docked—I think it is simply done as a fashion. 
If you go into Cheshire or into the Shires you will find 
none of the a docked. No difference exists 
between these and half-breeds if utility only is con- 


sidered. If you can show that the value commercially |. 


and the appearance of the animal are increased by dock- 
ing, then I am inclined to think that in many cases there 
is justification, as the amount of pain isnot great. So 
long as the law does not prohibit docking and the public 
require it done itis justifiable. Of course in many 2zases 
it is done without any necessity whatever, being merely 
for fashion’s sake, and I think the habit of docking polo 
ponies is a good illustration of this. 

Major Nunn: It has been stated that undocked 
hunters cause their riders to get badly splashed. I have 
four hunters—two docked and the others undocked— 
but have never found any difference between them in 
this respect. With regard to docking harness horses, I 
think the necessity of doing or not doing so largely de- 
pends upon the class of vobide driven. There is a class 
of vehicle used in Bombay which practically makes it 
necessary to dock the horses. At one time during my 
experience in India we had about 1,600 undocked ponies. 
The Superintendent had an idea that it was cruel to 
dock the animals. The vehicles in which they were used 
were of the class described, and there were so many 
accidents that all the ponies had to be docked. With 

ard toa horse using his tail as a rudder, I do not 
think there is any justification for looking upon this as 
afact. It has been mentioned that docking causes as 
much pain to the horses as the amputation of a finger, 
ete. would occasion to a human being. I don’t know 
whether I am brutal in my views, but I do not consider 
animals suffer pain as human beings do--I don’t think 
all human beings sutfer pain in the same way. Men of 
low intelligence do not seem to feel pain as others do. 
A noticeable instance of this occurred in my experience 
where a man, a native, was shot through both cheeks, 
but rode on in a blazing hot sun for a distance of over 
four miles, and then unsaddled and groomed his horse 
before he took any steps to attend to his wounds. I 
think there is a good deal of sentiment expressed about 
the amount of pain docking causes. ‘here are, of course, 
differences of opinion, but I think it will be allowed all 
round that there are cases in which the operation is use- 
ful at any rate. 

Mr. Capp, in replying, said with regard to Mr. 
Porch’s statement Mr. Hunting took the words out of my 
mouth—I don’t see the necessity of docking “bus horses. 
As far as a rest being necessary, of course if a hot iron is 
used I don’t see why the animal should not go to work 
at once. The hot iron, in my opinion, increases the pain 
greatly, and this is one reason why the public regard it 
so unfavourably. With regard to ligatures, with the 
horses I have docked I have always left the ligatures on 
some six or seven hours, and the dock has healed up 
splendidly. With regard to long tails causing mud-fever, 
what I said was that huntsmen say that long tails cause 
mud-fever, although I don’t believe it myself. I quite 
agree with Mr. Hunting that if a non-professional man 
is skilled enough to dock he should be allowed to do so, 
although at the same time I am of opinion that it is be- 
cause anybody may dock a horse that it is looked down 
upon so by the public. : : 

Mr. Dowett: I have much pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Clapp for the trouble he has been 
to in preparing and reading this paper. Seconded by Mr. 
Samson and unanimously carried. ; 

The CuarrMan : It is our usual custom to bring the 
proceedings to a close at 9 o'clock, but we will of course 
proceed with the next item on the agenda (the further 
discussion of Mr. Barrett’s paper) if it is your will. 


would be as well to adjourn the further discussion until 
next meeting. Seconded by Mr. Slocock. 

As an amendment it was proposed by Mr. Huntin 
and seconded by Mr. Dowell that the discussion shoul 
terminate this night. 

The amendment was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. Barretr having already replied to those who had 
previously spoken regarding his paper, and as nothing 
further was said on the subject, the matter dropped. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


IRISH CENTRAL 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 


Meeting at Belfast on April 26th. “Some Diseases 
of the Tendons and their Sheaths,” by A. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S., Dublin. 


(Continued from p. 684). 
; 


In the treatment of the rheumatic form of tendinitis 
or in any case of fever the internal administration o 
salol will be found very efficacious, as it not alone re- 
duces temperature very decidedly—a drop of 5° being 
frequently noticed after the administration of a couple 
of doses—but its analgesic properties are very pro 
nounced. 

I will not detail the operation of tenotomy which 

‘would be unnecessary before my audience, but will 
briefly discuss its merits and demerits. Whilst it un- 
doubtedly lengthens the tendons and restores the parts 
to something like the normal state, yet it is only in youn 
horses or on those for which my clients express a specia 
likeing, that I would I perform the operation. The 
time is so long, six months before there 1s any chance of 
genuine work being done, and probably in the same 
length of time contraction has begun again. Our 
patients being in the majority of cases exclusively repre- 
sented by so many pounds, and bereft of any association 
with the sentimental, they are not allowed by their 
owners to eat hay and oats which they do not earn, and 
although tenotomy improves them temporarily, yet it is 
not sufficiently lasting to satisfy. Again, probably, | 
have been the victim of circumstances ; my confréres may 
be able to give a more flattering account of the opera- 
tion, nay, | hope they will give me a hint as to how they 
arrive at the desideratum. 
On the Continent some veterinarians only cut one of 
the tendons, but I think that if the operation is called 
for at all this would be only half the cure. In the treat- 
ment of any of these affections, as in the treatment of 
any diseased state, in the words of the song “Tt is not 
the quantity of paint, but how you put it on.’ 

It is leapenie to lay down any course of treatment 
which cannot be questioned. We cannot say definitely, 
if the case is a slight strain do so and so, if such other 
structures are involv2d employ another course. No, it 
is only by carefully weighing the pros. and cons., exam- 
ining the parts, noting the action and observing the con- 
formation that we can employ the correct method of 
restoration. 

The contraction of the tendons in thoroughbred foals 
is certainly difficult of explanation, some authorities 
ascribe it to abnormal position of the fcetus in utero ; 
others “to a disproportion between the stallion and the 
mare, the bony framework being excessively developed 
when the stallion is too large.” I have an idea it is some 
defect in assimilation which can take place both before 
and after birth, or to improper nutrition, much the same 
as rickets in the human race. The cases which I have 


_ Colonel RayMENT : The subject is one of such great 
interest and offers so much scope for discussion that it 


seen were in foals of very aged matrons, and in the last 
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one the mare’s milk was so defective in quality that 
cows’ milk with fresh eggs added had to be substituted. 
For four weeks this went on, and eventually the foal got 
apparently very strong, in fact refusing it, yet some two 
months after weaning double knuckling set in. I tried 
forcible extension with strong plaster bandaging, but the 
ultimate improvement did not satisfy the owner, and he 
determined to keep her for breeding purposes. I don’t 
think it would be advisable to put such progeny into 
training at two or three years old as they would most 
probably break down, I am strongly of the opinion that 
spavin and ringbone are in a great many instances not 
directly the result of heredity, neither sire nor dam hav- 
ing either unsoundness, but may arise from improper 
nutrition and defective assimilation, as is frequently the 
case in the offspring of old mares. 

Gentlemen, ee afraid I have already trespassed too 
long on your time and to very little purpose, but I am 
conscious that we are in the centre of practibility and in 
the region where the sené gud non of the practitioner is 
to produce soundness at anygprice, in order that his client 
may repair with all speed to “the moy ” there to put the 
lame one in his pocket. 

Iam aware of the absolute genius in the Northern 
dealer, and I naturally presume he has got his knowledge 
from the veterinarian, and if only you will tell us all you 
know and discuss the subject openly, I for one am sure 
will say my time has been well spent, and I will return 
to the capital of the country well repaid by the possession 
of this valuable panacea. : 

In writing these few remarks I have laboured under 
three distinct disadvantages—first want of knowledge, 
second want of inclination, and thirdly want of litera- 
ture on the subject, but I promise you that if I ever can 
be persuaded by anyone to undertake such a task, you 
may be sure the deluge has come again. Thanking you 
for your attention, and hoping for your sympathy and 
forbearance in your criticisms, I shall feel myself fortu- 
nate if I have created a discussion, whereby the latent 
powers of those present will be stimulated. Who can 
tell what good may accrue to us all or where is the 
finality to our professional knowledge, for this region of 
pathology is chaotic. (Applause.) 


DIscussIon. 


The Prestpent: The thanks of the meeting are due 
to Mr. Watson for his able and very interesting 
paper. The subject chosen was one of most impor- 
tance to veterinary practitioners, and as such I hope we 
will have a good discussion and a free interchange of 
views that will prove of advantage to us all. I have 
listened carefully to Mr. Watson’s able paper but unfor- 
tunately did not take notes, but I find myself so 
thoroughly in accordance with the major portion of his 
remarks that I do not intend to enter into any criticism 
of it. As regards sprains in different breeds of horses, I 
am quite with Mr. Watson’s views. In my mixed prac- 
tice I meet with many classes of horses, and the most 
difficult horses to treat—to keep them sound—is the 
heavy cart horse, particularly the Clydesdale and the 
Shire. The Irish heavy cart horse, although with pro- 
bably a worse strain than the Clydesdale and propor- 
tionately greater loaded for his size, will remain after 
treatment practically sound ; whereas his heavier brother 
in very many cases takes double the time, with results 
far from satisfactory. 
greater weight and softness of his tendons. As regards 
treatment I use the cold hose when the pain is not very 
great, and lotions of hydr. perchlor. spirit and water, and 
plumb. acet. If time is of no consequence I put ona 
mercurial charge, and over it an adhesive plaster. When 


This is no doubt due to his! 


leave the animal free to lie down, and support the legs- 

with bandaging, using various cooling lotions, repeated 

blistering and plenty of rest. The greatest difficulty the 

veterinary surgeon has to deal with is the injudicious 

work after treatment, as in many cases the animal is. 

—_ to perform even more than ordinary work the first 
ay. 

Tenotomy, I must say, is an operation which I do not 
advise my clients to have done. With me it has not 
been a success, but possibly the subjects chosen were not 
suitable. In old cart horses where the tendons have 
been shortening for years and the knuckling getting 
worse gradually, I perform tenotomy, and then try stretch- 
ing ; in most cases what do you find—an almost if not 
actually anchylosed condition of the joint. Under such 
a condition where does the benefit of tenotomy come in. 
The value of the horse, and the time to render the animal 
fit for work are the points always to be borne in mind, in 
many cases the knacker’s yard is the cheapest for your 
client. (Applause.) 

Mr. HEDLEY observed that he was more in favour of 
hot moist treatment to cases of inflammation of tendons 
in the earlier stages than to the application of the cold 
water method, as pain yielded more readily to, and 
resolution appeared to be promoted by moist heat than 
otherwise. He had not any experience in the use of 
spent hops, but the soothing influence of poppy-head 
decoction has generally been well-marked. When foment- 
ing with hot water the patient should not be embarrassed 
with heavy weights such as thick water-logged blankets, 
etc., these should be substituted by using lambs wool, 
because it is not only light but admits of the water 
quickly dripping away while the heat and steam is 
retained, hardly retarding the beneficial influence 
required. His experience confirmed the opinion ex- 
per by the essayist and the President in relation to 

eavy horses in comparison with light and thoroughbred 
ones, the former were slow in recuperating and more 
likely to recurrence of the accident when sent to resume 
work. Reparation did not appear to be as sound and 
lasting as in cases affecting the latter class of animals. 
He continued his observations by indicating that it was. 
exceedingly difficult to draw any hard and fast line of 
treatment, and related some experience with regard to 
coal mine practice among horses “ down shaft,” where on 
such occasions and in dealing with cases under considera- 
tion were treated in the initial stages by the use of a 
cold lotion in which liq. plumbiand spt. vini meth. were 
the chief constituents. The after treatment depends on 
many considerations, among which the age of the patient 
the class and value of animals, extent of injury are 
necessary. Where practical he had found cold punctur- 
ing (sometimes called pin firing) followed by a canthari- 
des and biniodide of mercury blister and rest had effected 
acure. At times the ordinary charges in which a pro- 
portion of biniodide of mercury with a little corrosive 
sublimate had been thoroughly incorporated was exceed- 
ingly serviceable. He had taken part in tenotomy 
operations which had been successful, and had operated 
in the earlier days of his career without due considera- 
tion and failure resulted. He concluded by expressing 
the pleasure he had in being present, congratulated the 
essayist, and hoping that this meeting was the forerunner 
of many successful meetings in Belfast. (App.) 


Mr. Watson, replying, said I find myself in the very | 


flattering position of having little or no replies to make, 
as my critics have been in entire accordance with my 
views. The firing question necessitates primarily time, 
and it is the time which is provocative of so much good. 
The moot point raised by our President as to the greater 
amount of good accruing from bud firing in contradiction 


the pain is excessive I use the hot fomentations with to line firing can never, I am atraid, be irrevocably 
annodyne lotions, and give in all cases a dose’of physic. | settled, as each system will till the end of time have 
In a bad break down, [ do not use the shoe’with the iron | its individualadvocates. I do not doubt the efficacy of 


splint, as from experience I found it unsatisfactory. I iodide of potassium in the treatment of bursal enlarge- 
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ments, but what I do say is the price is prohibitive, the 
dosage being so large ; and in my opinion the results do 
not warrant the expenditure. The glands which we 
want to stimulate in the majority of these cases are 
too far removed from the affected burse. As to massage 
Mr. Hedley thinks that it would be too late to use it 
effectively after 4 or 5 weeks, well if possible I would 
prescribe it after the more acute inflammation had sub- 
sided, but even after this space of time if properly and 
continuously applied, great absorption will be the result. 

vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Freeman, eulog- 
ising the essayist for producing at once an original, sug- 
gestive and an especially practical paper for their delec 
tation. 

Mr. THompson (Lurgan) seconded, and said that he 
would thoroughly concur with the expressions made use 
of by the proposer. 

Mr. HEDLEY in very warm terms supported the vote 
of thanks, which was carried. 

Mr. Watson : Mr. President and gentlemen I feel that 
it was your kindness which occasioned such expressions 
and compliments upon my efforts before you this even- 
ing. In fact, when I had finished writing the paper, the 
story was in my mind of the cynical old doctor who was 
called upon to make a few remarks on an essay which 
had been read by a young medical man, and which in 
his eyes was replete with erroneous doctrines. He said 
that nowadays men were writing papers that ought to be 
reading them. (Applause). It is to be regretted that we 
have not more opportunities of communing with one 
another on subjects of a professional character, for it is 
undoubtedly refreshing to have the opinion of practical 
men on matters of so much importance. After any 
meeting such as we have had, I feel decidedly benefitted 
by the exchange of ideas, and although at the time you 
may not be able to agree with the opinion expre 
by others, yet it affords food for reflection and I have 
often found in my own case that I have acquired valu- 
able hints. I again have to thank you for your generous 
words, and should it be my lot at any future time to 
occupy a similar position, tr will earnestly endeavour to 
more truly merit your enconiums. (Applause). 

The meeting was then brought to a close by a vote of 
ithanks unanimously given to the Chairman. 


— 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


| The 273rd ordinary general meeting of the Association 
_was held on Friday, 12th May, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Siddall 
_ occupied the chair, and there were present 15 members. 

After the reading and signing of the minutes Mr. Rait 
read an essay on “Some Forms of Hernia,” in which he 
treated his audience to a well prepared and detailed 
account of this most important subject, his paper 
evidencing not only but practical ex- 
perience. 
|__ At its conclusion Mr. Still opened the discussion upon 
| Mr. Allen’s essay on “ Laminitis,” read at the previous 
meeting, and in this and the general discussion which 
followed, both of which were exceedingly animated, the 
following gentlemen took part: Messrs. MclIlvenna, 
Quinlan, Robb, Rait and Peddie. 

The usual votes of thanks brought the meeting to a 


close. 
J. M. Tare, Assist. See. 


HEWSON’S APPEAL FUND. 
ir, 

The following list of subscribers have not as yet been 
published, will you kindly give them insertion in your 
next issue, as it is through the pages of 7'he Veterinary 
Record that the committee hope to get support. The 
list has been corrected. 


£s.d 

Amount brought forward 17 6 6 

Mr. Fred. Armstrong 10 0 
Jas. Simpson 110 

P. Manuel 10 6 
J.C. Soulsby 10 6 

J. H. Carter 10 6 
Professor Dewar 
Mr. Alf. Marston 10 0 
David Imrie 10 0 
Jno. Troughear 10 0 

T. Hopkin 110 

A. W. Mason 110 

H. G. Simpson 11 0 
Wm. Hardcastle 5 O 
Jas. Lyons 5 O 

W. C. Barling 10 0 
Messrs. Greaves, Faulkner, and Jones es 
Mr. Jas. Carlisle 
A. Renfrew 10 6 
Alex. Lawson 110 


The National Veterinary Benevolent and : 
Mutual Defence Society 1010 0 


The 272nd ordinary general meeting was held on Fri- 
day, 5th May, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. A. Robb occupied the 
chair. There were present Mr. J. B. Walker, M.R.C.V.S., , 
{hon. sec.) and 17 members. : a 

The minutes having been read and 4 a a communi- 
<ation from the Mayor of Blackpool, hon. president of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, was brought for- 
ward, stating that the annual meeting of the Congress 
would be held in Blackpool during September next, and 
inviting the R.V.C.V.M.A. to appoint delegates to 
Attend. The circular was ordered to be brought again 
before the Association on its next night of meeting. _ 

After the introduction of some interesting morbid 
Specimens kindly sent by Mr. Scott, M.R.C.V.S., 

rpington, and Mr. Shipley, M.R.C.V.S., Yarmouth, the 
Chairman called upon Mr. H. G. Allen to read his essay 
on “ Laminitis.” In complying, Mr. Allen gave a very 
practical account of the disease, its causes, symptoms, 
effects and treatment, entering minutely into the various 
‘details in each case, and thoroughly succeeding in hold- 
ing the attention of his audience. 

_ A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the meet- 
Ang to a close. 


Mr. Thos. Barker ;?@ 
John W. Edwards 
£43 8 6 


P.S.—Alexander Pottie, 10s. ; and Abraham Green & 
Son, 10s. 6d., were omitted from former lists. 
Henry Tuompson, Hon. Sec. & T'reas. 
Aspatria. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


CATTLE DISEASE. 


In the House of Commons, in answer to Mr. Lewis 
(Flint Boroughs), 

Mr. Lona said: The total receipts from Parliamentary 
grants and the local taxation accounts towards the sup- 
pression of pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, 
and swine feuer in Great Britain during the five years, 
1894-95 to 1898-99 inclusive, amounted in the aggregate 
to £188,400 and £510,000 respectively. The net expendi- 
ture incurred during the same period of five years was 
£20,500 for pleuro-pneumonia, £1,100 for foot-and-mouth 
disease, and £724,000 for swine fever. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
From The London Gazette : 


WHITEHALL, May 10. 


The Queen has been pleased to give and grant unto 
each of the undermentioned officers in her Majesty’s 
Army her Royal licence and authority that he may 
accept and wear the insignia of the Imperial Order of 
the Osmanieh or of the Medjidieh, as stated below 
which decorations have been conferred upon the said 
officers by his Highness the Khedive of Egypt, author- 
ised by his Imperial Majesty, the Sultan of Turkey, in 
recognition of their services in Egypt and the Sudan 
during the recent campaign :— 

* * * * 

The Order of the Medjidieh of the Third Class.—- 

Vet.-Captain G. R. Griffith, DS.O., A.V.D. 


The Order of the Medjidieh of the Fourth Class.— 
Vet.-Lieut. W. E. Russell, 4-V.D. 


War Orrice, May 16. 
The undermentioned Vet.-Captains to be Veterinary- 
riova Day, C. Rutherford, F.R.C.V.S. ; Kay Lees, 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROSECUTION UNDER THE VS. ACT. 


Henry Griffiths, of Aston Street, Wem, was charge 
with unlawfully using and taking the description o 
veterinary surgeon, he not being duly qualified to do so- 
Defendant pleaded not guilty. Mr. Clarke, solicitor 
Shrewsbury, to prosecute.—Henry Beaman» 
of 17, Swan Hill, Shrewsbury, solicitor’s clerk, stated 
that he came over to Wem on the 27th March, and 
viewed the defendant’s premises in Aston Street. On 
the front window he saw letters, “Horse Owners’ 
Reliance Horse and Dog Medicine Co.” On the glass in 
the door were the words—“ Intirmary for Horses and 
Dogs,” and on the side window, “ Horse and Dog Medi- 
cine.” On a small window above were the words 
“Veterinary Surgery.” There were several labelled 
bottled medicines in the window. Witness produced 
authority from the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

ons to prosecute the defendant, and a copy of the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons. The name of defen- 
dant was not contained in the Register. Defendant 
stated that he did not profess to be a veterinary surgeon, 
but a seller and manufacturer of medicines, etc., for 
cattle.—Fined 10s. and costs.—7'he Shrewbury News. 


CONGENITAL TUBERCULOSIS IN THE CALF. 


Professor JoHN M’FaDYEAN at the Pathological 
Society of London on Tuesday, May 2nd, 1899, exhibi- 
ted a specimen of this unusual condition, which was’ of 
interest in regard to the alleged frequency with which 
tuberculosis is directly Sennunaiteed. ie a rule the 
calves of tuberculous cows were born without the 
disease, as proved by the absence of reaction on the in- 
jection of tuberculin. He had himself seen only one 
example before 1897; since then three had been for- 
warded tohim. In one of these three there was advanced 
uterine tubercle in the cow. In the second the calf sent 
was only a day or two old, as shown by the condition of 
the umbilical cord ; the tubercles in general were the 
size of barley grain, and were distributed through the 
liver, spleen, and lungs, as well as the myocardium ; 
nothing was known of the cow. In the third case, the 
lungs of the cow were tuberculous ; the uterus was not 


examined. In the calf of this case the lesions were found 
in the liver, spleen, kidneys, and a few in the lungs ; the 
hepatic lymphatic glands were involved, and in addition 
the mesenteric and remote glands, even those of the 
limbs. As showing that calcification was not a criterion 
of the age of a tubercle, many of the lesions were calcified 
in the second case The distribution contrasted with 
that in the full-grown ox, where the pleura and peri- 
toneum were commonly involved, and the spleen hardly 
ever : discrete lesions of the myocardium in the adult, 
moreover, were extremely rare, as were also lesions in the 
remote lymphatic glands, such as the popliteal. In the 
calf the dissemination took place by the blood stream, 
hence the viscera were largely affected, as well as the 
various lymphatic glands, these being infected through 
the blood. Tuberculosis in the calf probably always 
arose from tuberculous endometritis in the cow. In 
the ox when the disease became generalised the lungs 
were chiefly affected and the same was true after experi- 
mental injection of the virus into the jugular vein, the 
endothelium of the pulmonary capillaries tending to 
arrest the circulating material.—7Zhe British Medical 
Journal. 


PERSPIRATION IN DOGS. 


Some time ago we received from a correspondent an 
inquiry as to whether the very prevalent belief that ado 
perspires through the tongue was a vulgar error or wel 
founded. Being unable to discover any authoritative 
statement with regard tu the sweat glands of the dog’s 
skin, we apply to Mr. 8S. G. Shattock, Pathological 
Curator at the Royal College of Surgeons, who has been 
kind enought to take considerable pains to give an 
answer. He writes as follow : The inquirer defines very 
precisely what he himself implies by the question by 
asking, whether the dog exudes fluid from the tongue of 
the same kind as that exuded from the human skin. To 
this question the answer is, No. The skin of the dog is 
abundantly furnished with glands, having the character- 
istic disposition and structure of those which in man 
produce sweat, namely, coiled tubular structures lined 
with columnar epithelium. and provided with long 
straight ducts of much less diameter than the coils. The 
dog’s tongue, except about its posterior part, is un- 
provided with glands of any kind, and those found in 
the situation mentioned do not exhibit the microscopic 
characters of sweat glands, but may be classed as 
“ mucous.” These glands are furnished with wide ducts 
and are of the acino-tubular variety ; the secreting cells 
are highly vacuolated, transparent, and so swollen as to 
practically fill the gland recess, the nuclei being dis- 
placed towards the outer or basal ends. Whatever 
secretion takes place, then, from the dog’s tongue 
cannot be regarded as having the same physiological 
characters as that exuded from the skin ; in other 
words, the dog does not sweat by the tongue.—/ritish 
Medical Journal. re 


The H.A.S, Veterinary Medals. 


At the monthly meeting in Edinburgh on the 3rd inst, 
the committee appointed to consider the question re- 


arhey in favour of the present system of giving medals. 


ing continued. They recommended that the medals 
to be given should number eleven, and that they shou 
be given not for the best student or students of the year, 
but for the best student in certain subjects, to be fixe 
by the chairman and the secretary of the Society 1» con- 
junction with the Principals of the Colleges. The Chair- 
man stated that the committee had gone very fully into 
the whole matter, and were convinced that this was the 
best way of utilising the Society’s grant. The report was 
adopted, and Principal Williams returned thanks on 
half of the Principals.—V.B.A. 
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TUBERCULOSIS A TRADE RISK. 


Mr. Walter Long, President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, has written the following letter to Mr. F. W. 
Fison, M.P. :— 

My dear Mr. Fison,—-You have been good enough to 
bring before me the views of some of yonr constituents 
in regard to the payment of compensation for the car- 
cases of animals condemned as alae tuberculous. It 
would appear that this demand is based very largely 
upon a misconception of the facts in regard to the 
administration of the Diseases of Animals Acts. It is 
urged that, as we pay compensation for pigs and swine 
fever cases, and fur cattle in pleuro-pneumonia cases, 
we ought also to pay in the case of tuberculous carcases ; 
but this is not so—we do not pay for diseased animals 
as such, but only when we compulsorily slaughter them 
in order to prevent the spread of infection. Really this 
is not a matter for us, but for the Local Government 
Board, as we are only concerned as to the health of the 
lower animals ; while, of course, tuberculous carcases 
are seized by the officers of the Local Authorities under 
the Public Health Acts, for the administration of 
which the Local Government Board, and not we, are 
responsible. 

ut apart from these technical considerations, the 
claim made cannot, I think, be said to rest upon any 
solid foundation. What is there, after all, to distinguish 
carcases condemned for tuberculous diseases from those 
which are condemned for other reasons which render 
them unfit for human food? The risk must, I think, be 
considered to be an ordinary trade risk, to be met either 
by the ordinary bargain made between vendor and pur- 
chaser or by insurance. In addition, I should like to 
say that it would seem, from the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission, that there has been great exagger- 
ation as to the amount of loss, as the cases of seizure 
bear a very small comparison with the enormous number 
of catcases sold. 

If I may make a suggestion it would be this, that the 
claimants for compensation are on the wrong tack. They 
would do better to try and secure greater efficiency in 
the meat inspectors, and greater uniformity in the 
administration of the law in this respect.— Yours 


sincerely, 
Water H. Lone. 
—The North British Agriculturist. 


Body of a Veterinary Surgeon found in the Clyde. 


On Thursday, the body of a man was found by some 
boatmen floating in the river Clyde opposite Dumbarton, 
and was taken by them to the shore. Information was 
sent to the police, who had the body removed to the 
mortuary. The remains were much decomposed, having 
Toarently been in the water fora considerable time. 


| Will re permit me through 7he Record to inform 

|“ A.V.D.” and those interested in the subject that I gave 
notice to the Secretary of the College of my intention to 
— at the next Council meeting the following resolu- 
ion :— 

“That a deputation be appointed from this Royal 
College to wait upon the Secretary of State for War, for 
the purpose of laying before him the claims of the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department to have the 
prefix removed from their military titles, and so place them 
on the same footing in this respect with the officers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and other non-comba- 
tant departments of the Army. That in the event of 
the Secretary of State for War not seeing his way to 
receive a deputation a committee of five members of the 
Council be appointed to draw up and forward to the 
War | Office a full representation of the facts of the 
case. 

Although my effort to carry a somewhat similar re- 
solution at the last Council meeting proved abortive, the 
subject has since then excited so much interest and has 
given rise to so much correspondence in the professional 
journals, the military, and the lay press that I feel the 
subject is now better understood, and am hopeful of my 
resolution meeting with a more favourable reception than 
on the last occasion. I am even hopeful that the War 
Office authorities may so modify their present views at an 
early date that the moving of my resolution may be ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

Reserving my further arguments in favour of the resolu- 
tion for the present.—-I am, yours faithfully, 


JAMES I, SIMPSON. 
Maidenhead, May 16th. 


Sir, 

In the recent discussion in the Council on this subject 
Mr. Cope accused veterinary officers of being ashamed 
of their profession. An accusation of this nature is too 
absurd to require denial, but | should like to point out 
that even should the present prefix be removed, veter- 
inary officers would still remain officers of the A.V.D. 
or A.V. Corps and would sign themselves as such, and 
would have the corps to which they belonged on their 
card ; thus: A. Robinson, Capt., A.V.D.; and on their 
cards, Capt. A. Robinson, A.V.D. showing they were 
veterinary surgeons.— Yours truly, 

SNIPE. 


CARLISLE “CRUELTY” CASE. 


Sir. 

After reading Mr. Elphick’s letter in Zhe Veterinary 
Record for May 6th, on the so-called Carlisle cruelty 
case, I feel that a reply is due from me. : 

{ am much surprised that Mr. Elphick should give such 


he man was dressed in a black suit, riding trousers, | distorted translation of the case even for the express 


leggings, ete. From letters found in the pockets, the 
body appeared to be that of Robert G. Robertson, veter- 
mary surgeon, St. Andrews, but how he got into the river 
18 not known. ‘ 

Mr. R. G. Robertson, M.R.C.VS., of Dunfermline, 
gtaduated from Edin., May, 1890. 


— 


ARMY VETERINARY TITLES. 


A writer in your last week’s issue, under the nom de 
plume “ A.V.1).” expresses the hope that I may be in- 
duced to bring the above subject before. the Council of 


purpose of excusing his connection with the same. I 
may say that at the first trial I was astonished to find 
Mr. Elphick and his two brother professionals from New- 
castle waiting in the court to give evidence against me, 
and I wondered what they would have to say about it. 
I consoled myself that they had evidently formed an 
opinion on statements made to them by the officer for 
the R.S.P.C.A., and that as soon as they heard my defence 
they would change their opinion, but to find the three 
same witnesses here again on the day of the second trial, 
I felt that they must have some other interest in the case 
than merely the welfare of the profession or even of the 
poor cow that I was supposed to have tortured. 

Mr. Elphick runs away with the idea that Mr. Little 
(the owner) and a host of neighbouring farmers all did 
their best to get the calf away and failed. I say they did 


the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons once more. 


nothing of the sort. Mr. Little never attempted to get 
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the calf away ; he examined and found that it was 
wrong, and sent for a neighbour who also examined it 
and said that the owner had better get a V.S., or another 
neighbour who had had more experience. The second 
farmer arrived and examined the cow, and came to the 
conclusion at once that he could not do anything for the 
animal. Then I was sent for. 

Mr. Elphick makes a point of Mr. Hirst having suc- 
ceeded in placing a cord round the calf’s neck. All prac- 


‘ tical veterinary surgeons know that it is quite a simple 


thing to place a cord round the neck of a calf inside, and 
that such an act does not cause unnecessary pain to the 
cow. 

I am surprised at Mr. Elphick’s reiteration of state- 
ments which I have repudiated more than once in his 
hearing. He says: “the great mistake Mr. Hewson 
made was trying to screen his client by telling the 
Superintendent of Police and the officers of the R.S.P.C.A. 
that he took upon himself the sole responsibility of what 
took place.” I wish to make this plain, I contradicted 
that assertion most flatly 4 both trials in Mr. Elphick’s 
presence, yet he bolsters up a series of flimsy arguments 
which he calls an explanation of facts, with this flagrant 
untruth. He says that the Society were reluctant to 
prosecute me, but were obliged to do so to get at the real 
d-fendant, how was it then that the real defendant got 
off se lightly ? 

No doubt there was some room to work when Mr. 
Hirst put a cord round the calf’s neck, and Mr. 
Elphick asks why I did not performembryotomy. -The 
reason is obvious ; the limbs of the foetus had became 
so extensively swollen that they blocked up the passage, 
and I could not get my hand into the uterus. “The 
passage itself was not swollen. There was no room to 
use instruments, more particularly as the cow was calv- 
ing before her time and was unprepared, her pelvic liga- 
ments were not relaxed properly. 

Mr. Elphick advances a curious argument which I 
would recommend to the notice of the R.S.P.C.A. He 
would have us believe that an operation under the cir- 
cumstances described would not have been cruelty even 
though I was convinced that it would be impossible for 
the cow to survive the operation. 1 may say that in 
ordering the cow to be destroyed I was acting solely in 
the interests of humanity. Had I attempted embryo- 
tomy I would have been guilty of the grossest cruelty, a 
form of treatment which would, I suppose, have recom- 
mended itself to Mr. Elphick, and would have been 
winked at by the R.S.P.C.A. 

Another of Mr. Elphick’s facts is that I did not assert 
emphatically at the first trial, that I did not authorise 
the cow to be driven three-quarters of a mile. To con- 
vince him that I did I will refer him to any of the 
numerous shorthand reporters who took notes of the 


case. 

A pretty example of the facts upon which Mr. Elphick 
bases his explanation is that paragraph in which he 
romances upon, admittedly, hearsay evidence to the 
effect that “the cow had to be shot a third time and 
that she took the ground several times on her way to be 


slaughtered.” Surely this is stooping to the dirt to 
vindicate an unwarrantable position. It is utterly un- 
true. 


With regard to the calving pains, Mr. Elphick wishes 
to correct my statement. I informed the Bench that 
labour pains cease after the water bleb comes away if 
the thick portion of the fatus does not enter the 
passage. Mr. Elphick contradicted me and said in- 
variably when a cow once began to pain she pained 
on incessantly until she killed herself from pure 
exhaustion, or got rid of the fetus. ‘This statement he 
now denies, but I say most emphatically that such were 
the words he used, there were too many present in the 
court to hear his remarks on this point which have been 
freely commented upon, and it is the general opinion 


that had he not made such remarks the case would have 
been dismissed at the lower court. I leave the pro- 
fession to judge. 

My position in this case is one of which I have no 
reason to be ashamed, and I feel extremely grateful to a 
host of professional brethren for their outspoken words 
on my behalf, also for numerous letters of sympathy. 


—I am, yours etc., 
J. W. Hewson. 


Sir, 

Permit me to say a word with respect to Mr. Hewson’s 
case with regard to the cruelty to the cow about calving, 
and taking her a few hundred yards to be slaughtered. 
I think there was no cruelty whatever, and that he did a 
very good and humane act in having sent her to be 
slaughtered. 

Iam surprised and astonished at the remarks of Mr. 
Elphick saying that when a cow began to calve that she 
would pain and pain herself until she died from exhaus- 
tion. My opinion is he has not had any practice with 
cow calving, or at least very little indeed. 

Only this spring I was called to a cow about calving. 
I asked how long this cow had been about it. The 
owner told me she began to calve on Tuesday night, as 
she seemed not to get on with it he turned her out. She 
occasionally pained, then grazed and chewed her cud ; 
this went on from Tuesday night until Friday night 
when I was called in. I examined her and found the 
calf was dead. I got it away and she went on well. [ 
think this case will do away with Mr. Elphick’s theory 
about cow calving—it must be theory and not practice. 
I have in my time been called to cows that have been 
about calving from 24 to 48 hours or more, they do not 
appear to be much the worse for it. 

Henry Buunt. 

Ely Lane, Lutterworth, May 14th. 


PS.—-I have been ia this country practice for forty 
years. 


Sir, 

The letter which you published from Mr. W. F. Bar- 
rett in the current week’s Record so very ably expresses 
the views of several members of our profession whom | - 
have recently met, that it affords me great pleasure to 
be able to write and say how very thoroughly I agree 
with it The prosecution of Mr. Hewson I felt to be a 
great wrong, and as a protest against such action, and as 
a mark of sympathy, I wrote to Mr. Henry Thompson 
saying so. 

Much as [ regret the action taken against Mr. Hew- 
son, I equally regret that members of our profession 
should make statements about and condemn the actions 
of other veterinary surgeons as was done at the meeting 
of the Yorkshire Medical Society. ; 

It was fortunate that at that meeting wiser counsels 
prevailed than those at first suggested. I have no doubt 
that the veterinary witnesses for the prosecution gave 
their evidence as honestly and with as high motives as 
those did who were called for the defence, and though 
we may not agree with their wisdom in this particular 
instance, to question their honesty of motive and to 
threaten to boycott them from a Medical Society 1s con- 
duct which appears to me quite as open to criticism, as 
being as aad ot unprofessional as theirs may have 
been in giving evidence. I trust with Mr. Barrett that 
the time may soon come when a veterinary surgeon In 
the ordinary exercise of his judgment may feel _— 
use it without running the risk of the insult of a crimina 

rosecution, an insult and degradation which has to ; 
eee by the profession at large. I have been in —. 
munication with Mr. Barrett as to the advisability a0 
ssibility of instituting a defence fund and association 
in order to protect ourselves from the action of any welt 
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meaning, but misguided body which might otherwise 
unjustly ruin a man’s professional life. Perhaps the 

rominence of, and the unfortunate personalities which 
ove been introduced into the Carlisle case may help to 
bring such a society into practical shape. It is quite 
certain in a numerous profession that many different 
opinions on many subjects will prevail, but because we 
hold one view ourselves that is no reason why when our 
opponent gives another we should charge him with 
motives, az despicable as in this case [ believe them to 
have been unfounded.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD SEssIons. 
Brighton. 


Sir. 
It is said that “onlookers see most of the game,” and 
as one who played little more than an onlooker’s part in 
the recent successful appeal I may be allowed a few re- 
marks. The case has its instructive side, and one or 
two useful practical deductions may be drawn from it. 
Put briefly and simply the matter to my view stands in 
this way. Was the veterinary surgeon guilty of cruelty ? 
Was his professional conduct and advice so bad as to 
justify the appearance of five professional brethren in 
the witness-box against him? Was his offence so glaring 
and heinous as to merit conviction, a special fine, and 
heavy costs? It is difficult to understand how any 
veterinary surgeon can answer these questions in the 
affirmative. 

How simply and easily may the veterinary surgeon 
find himeelt | in, or put himself into, a tight place ; how 
slowly and surely, but firmly and remorselessly, does the 
R.S.P.C.A. strive to fix him there. That veterinary sur- 
geon was as unlikely as any man in the profession to 
have inflicted unnecessary pain, or to be ote of wilful 
and wanton cruelty., Yet here we have him arraigned 
at the bar of a dingy, dirty public court, immediately 
after and almost alongside of jail birds of the lower sort, 
and the representatives of this big Society, the constabu- 
lary, and five members of his own profession arrayed 
against him. 

The learned counsel for the prosecution assumed and 
roundly asserted from the first and all through the case 
that the parts of the cow were inflamed, “in a state of 
inflammation—strong inflammation.” This gentleman’s 
knowledge of veterinary obstetrics was evidently very 
hazy ; to all appearance he knew about as much as to 
cow-calving as the “man in the moon.” “Pass a rope 
into the interior of a cow, affix it to the calf and pull !” 
great, monstrous “cruelty.” “Travel a cow with the 
egs in the passage, and the head turned back, and the 
body emphysematous or whatever the long word may 
be ! Siem om failed to express his feelings as to such an 
inhuman proceeding. “Would you have travelled the 
cow, sir?” “Do you teach your students to travel 
pregnant animals in this state?” “What was to be 
gained by travelling the poor animal, why not shoot her 
on the spot?” Before a judge and jury of professional 
men this pleading and cross-examination would have 

Nn appraised at its true value, but when a young, 
clever, go-a-head barrister takes up this line of argument 
and is supported in it by leading men from the veterin- 
ary poteamson, then before a Bench of a dozen or so lay 
gentlemen from town and country, the veterinary sur- 
geon at the bar runs a big risk of conviction. So far as 
Iam able to judge the lawyers for the defence had to 
Work hard and well for the favourable verdict. Their 
client passed the winning-post a winner, but with not tuo 
much in hand. , 

he veterinary surgeons for the prosecution also 
assumed that the parts of the mother were inflamed, and 
asked what these parts were, one replied “from the body 
of the uterus to the vulva.” “Assuming” says two of 
ese gentlemen “that the inflammation was so great. 
Ssuming, say other two, “that there was much inflam- 


mation of the uterus,” and “assuming” says the fifth, 

that there was inflammation of the passages,” then the 
cow “was not In a fit state to travel—nor fit to be 
travelled.” It is difficult again here to understand how 
some of these leaders in the profession could assume and 
take up a position so hostile to their brother practitioner, 
so damnatory—if I may be excused the word—of his 
professional conduct and character. Had they no doubt 
about the matter? Were they perfectly convinced in 
their own mind that inflammation of the uterus and 
vagina really existed? Did it not occur to them that 
this veterinary surgeon and his qualified assistant who 
had attended and examined the cow were in a far better 
position to judge as to the existsnce or non-existence of 
inflammation of the parts than they themselves at 50 
and 300 miles distance? Would it not at least have 
been a friendly and kindly thing to have given their 
brother in the profession the benefit of the doubt, and 
quietly stayed at home. Without them the case for the 
peng ape would not have been entered on. While this 
ittle tale of a “veterinary surgeon’s so-called cruelty to 
a cow” and “the remarkable divergency in opinion of 
the professional men in evidence” which has done the 
profession no good but possibly much harm, would not 
have figured so prominently in the public eye. 

When a veterinary practitioner inserts his hand into 
the vagina of a cow and finds therein a fair-sized tail, or 
two big swollen forelegs, with the heels in the one case 
and the head in the other, almost but not just exactly 
out of reach, what can the poor man do but pass a proper 
rope “into the interior, fix it to the calf and pull?” 
Will any bewigged and begowned barrister show us a 
more excellent way? At times, too, we all know that it 
requires “« pull and a good strong pull,” and sometimes 
“a pull all together” to effect delivery, and how often 
does inflammation of the parts ensue? Not ten times in 
one hundred. 90 per cent. of such cases show no trace of 
inflammation of the uterus, or even of the vagina worth 
the name. 

It falls to the lot of most country practitioners every 
now and again to have to deal with cases very closely 
allied to this Carlisle subject—cases in which the animals 
have been for hours in labour, wandering aimlessly about 
in the field it may be, inflicting most unaccountable 
cruelty upon themselves, finding strangely enough in 
slow and steady movement greater relief than in entire 
and complete rest, cases in which possibly for long the 
attendants, or “ the local cow-calver,” or neighbours have 
tried their apprentice and amateur hands unsuccessfully, 
and when these worthies have given in do we always 
find, or generally find, that the animals are in extremis 
and not able to walk a yard! No, not by any means ; 
such a state of matters is the exception not the rule. In 
this form of presentation, fore-legs presented with head 
well back and out of reach, there are no sharp extremi- 
ties or angular prominencies in contact with the mucous 
membrane of the vagina, nothing on which these would- 
be obstetricians can lay hold or with which they can 
inflict injury. The whole fcetus within reach is simply 
a rounded mass, and if emphysematous it simply fills the 
entire space, becomes nearly fixed and immovable, and 
any amount of pulling does comparatively little harm. 
Hence, on taking over such cases, many of them are 
found quite lively, able to walk easily and well, and 
under careful handling generally make rapid and excel- 
lent’ recoveries. ey and 

hysiology” would say that such a result is very im- 
Practical knowledge and 
experience holds and knows that such results are of com- 
mon occurrence, and here in a nutshell lies the cruelty 
case.” City practitioners with little if om Agen to do 
among cows, view the matter from a distance, and calling 
common sense and pathology and_ physiology to their 
aid, come to the conclusion that “inflammation” must 
have existed, that the cow was in extremis, not able to 
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walk a yard, and that an act of cruelty—thoughtlessly 
inadvertentl , or carelessly it may be—but still certainly 
has been perpetrated. This is their honest and conscien- 
tious conviction, and in the witness box they assume 
and testify accordingly. The country practitioner, on the 
other hand, on the spot sees in this his hopeless parturi- 
tion case “no symptoms of inflammation, no appearance 
whatever of inflammation of womb or vagina,” but only 
an enormously enlarged foetus with no hope of extraction 
from the narrow and straightened passage short of brute 
force, and very humanely he advises destruction. He 
knows the cow can easily and without pain walk a 
moderate distance, and finding the owner unwilling to 
slaughter, as an inducement he advises—not orders—the 
poor animal to be walked quietly to the village knackery 
150 yards off, and for this he has to suffer all the pains 
and penalties of the law for a time, and only after in- 
finite pains and expense does he succeed in clearing his 
character from the black stain. Confined mainly, we 

resume, in their ministrations to an occasional quick- 
oaling mare, but more frequently to patient bitch and 
“gently scratching pussy ”—“ happily delivered” from 
the cares and worries of cgttle practice for 26 years—- 
why return to it? Why travel so far to give evidence in 
a cow calving case? Why waste such “sweetness on 
such desert air” ? are questions which some city practi- 
tioners might with advantage ponder. ‘The results in 
cow patturition cases at times are very different indeed 
from what one’s “common sense and pathology and 
physiology ” would dream of. 

The lessons from a case of this kind appear to be: 
(1). Beware of the R.S.P.C.A. In all operations keep a 
salutary view of the uniform in front. Let “veterinary 
surgeons agree and combine to agree” to resist all its un- 
reasonable and oppressive interference. (2). Let every- 
one stand up for his rights, if his cause is just his friends 
will be more numerous than those against him. (3). 
Let the veterinary surgeon carefully distinguish between 
his position as a professional man engaged on and doing 
his best for his patient ; and his position when he has 
condemned and retired from the case. In the first great 
license may be taken and used, in the second legally 
none. So long as you are trying to deliver the case the 
pain inflicted is considered justitiable. When you are 
done with the case don’t travel her a yard, it may be 
considered “ cruelty.” That is the lawyer’s view. (5). 
The old advice so often given, “ see the last of your case, 
let no man come after you.” If you fail yourself call in 
the best and most able friend available to your assist- 
ance, or if convinced that the case is hopeless see that 
slaughter is carried out before you leave. To these may 
be added practically (6) In bad forms of this presenta- 
tion don’t waste much time “with a rope round the 
neck,” the embryotomy knife has generally to be had 
recourse to in the long run, and the earlier the easier. 

Defeated now in two important cases, the R.S.P.C.A. 
may think twice before it again tries conclusions with a 
veterinary surgeon. The profession owes much in this 
respect to theappellant in the “successsful appeal,” and 
its gratitude, I may be pardoned suggesting, could not 
be more appriately shewn than by adding a cipher to the 
£20 subscribed towards his expenses. 

C. CUNNINGHAM.- 

Slateford, May 15th. 


DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT. 


Sir. 

At the end of “Fosco’s” letter on the above subject 
in your issue of April 29, we observe “a dirty bird,” etc. 
We have before seen it at the end of similar letters, 
and it has puzzled us somewhat to know whether it 
referred to the writer of such-letters, or to the persons 
and facts written about. If the former, we fail to see 
its applicability, but the quotation “Its a dirty bird that 


befouls its own nest” is quite applicable to the latter 
The quotation, we believe, is pole “applied to an 
act destructive to ourselves or our profession.” We fail, 
however, to see how shewing up the tricks, deceptions, 
and dishonest actions practiced in our profession can 
possibly come under this heading, but such a quotation 
would certainly be very applicable to those members 
who practice such actions. A member who does a 
“dirty ” action in his profession is a “dirty bird,” and it 
must necessarily befoul our nest or profession, but those 
who try to rid the profession (or nest) of the person (or 
bird) that dirties the profession (or nest) and removes 
the dirt that has detiled it, cannot in anyway bea “ dirty 
bird” but exactly the opposite. 

Fosco thinks it is impossible to make some of our 
members “gentlemen.” We agree with him, but we can 
and ought to try, and that would show willing on the 
part of our Council. 

Does our Counciltry? We venture to think they do 
not, at least in the right way. For instance the 
Registration Committee seems to find fault with 
advertising and selling veterinary preparations ; things 
which we are al/ doing daily in some form or other, and 
we cannot live without them. Moreover, we have pointed 
out over and over again that both are honourable 
methods of business if they are honourably conducted. 
But what does our Council do when flagrant cases of 
“receiving bribes for passing unsound horses,” etc. 
come before them? They seem to waste four or five 
hours arguing the point and then try to shelve the 
whole subject, judging from the last report of the 
Registration Committee. It makes us begin to seriously 
ask ourselves whether we have the right men on the 
Committee? We well remember Mr. Fraser writing 
some years ago (Veterinary Journal 1886) practically 
denying that “tipping” existed in our profession, but we 
are sorry to find that even he has had to change his 
opinion, and we give him credit for boldly trying to 
suppress one of the worst forms of practice It is about 
time some of the other members of that Committee did 
likewise, atid look these matters “ straight in the face,” 
act firmly and without prejudice when these cases are 
brought before them. e do not, as Mr. Barrett says, 
want to inflict the heaviest punishment we can in all 
cases, but it is a good and oe method to be “ just 
before we are generous,” and mete out a punishment 
suitable to the case before us, and not flinch from the 
duty we owe to ourselves. It is only by example that 
we can ever expect to try and compel some of our 
members to be honourable men. 

We all know every offence of this kind is not detected 
any more than every other offence is found out, but 
when they are brought to light it is the duty of our 
Committee to inflict the penalty ; otherwise they are 
not acting, as they should, towards our profession. It is 
such cases as these that “drag us through the mire, 
and injure.the profession in the eyes of the public, and 
not as some would have us believe the mere fact of 
selling veterinary preparations and keeping a farriers: 
shop, for which no sensible person will ever think any- 
thing the worse of us.—Yours truly, ™ 

NEMO. 


[We cannot accept indiscriminate statements such as 
those in Fosco’s letter as ‘‘ showing up” anything—except 
the writer.) 
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